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Educational Ticker Tape 


1 edditional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write te SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested 
Enrollments in U. 8. colleges and universities 
this fall include 2,957,227 students taking credit 
courses, estimates the U. 8S. Office of Education 
This exceeds 1955 enrollments by 236,298, a ‘gain 
of 8.74 (For the 37th annual report on enroll 
ments, see the special issue of Dr. Raymond Wal 
ters’ “Statistics of Attendance in American Uni 
versities and Colleges, 1956," ScnooL. AND Society 
Dec, 8.) ... “Living chairs” on the faculty of the 
University of Notre Dame may be established 
in accordance with a new plan whereby corpora 
tions, alumni groups, and individuals contribute 





about one third of a teacher’s annual salary. Each 
facufiy chair that is subsidized may carry the 
name of the benefactor . .. The department of 
political science, University of California (Berke 
ley), is the recipient of a $200,000 Ford Founda- 
tion grant to establish a rotating research pro 
fessorship in governmental affairs over an eight 
year period. The grant will be used to encourage 
research in the processes of democratic government 
especially field research in American government 
and to assist in training promising young schola 
The University of Wisconsin faculty has voted 
to continue its century-old tradition of recommend 
ing candidates for honorary degrees To stimu- 
lato interest in legible handwriting, the. American 
National Bank, Austin, Tex., has establ shed sx 
scholarships of $100 each to be awarded annually 
for three years, on the basis of a handwriting 
competition, to a girl and boy in Austin’s three 
high schools Because of increased importance 
of basic scientific studies, Lowell (Mass.) Tech 
nological Institute has created a new department 
of mathematics and physics headed by Charles R 
Mingins . . . Hungarians who had to flee their 
country and who are qualified university s*tudent 
will be eligible for a limited number of holar- 


ships and fellowships from Columbia University 

The Institute of Russian Studies of Fordham 
University (New York City) is conducting a series 
of broadcasts, “The Price over the university 
station WFUV-FM (Thursdays, 7:30 p.m.) which 
will stress the different phases of the current 
Soviet line of “smiling diplomacy” and relaxation 


of tensions 
NEW POSTS . 

Nils G. Sahlin appointed president, Qu'nniniac 
College (Hamden, Conn,) ... Oliver C, Carmichael 
will resign by Jan, 1, 1957, as president, University 
of Alabama, and is expected to join the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education ... Rabbi Moses 
D. Tendler and Morton Teicher named assistant 
dean, Yeshiva College, and director of the newly 
established department of social work, Graduate 
Division, respectively, Yeshiva University (New 
York City) Appointments at the University 
of Pittsburgh (Pa.): Maurice J. Thomas, director 
of courses in educational administration, School 
of Education; William H. E. Johnson, professor 


of education; and assistant professors of educa 


( nlinued on page 187 
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Proposals for Educational Reconstruction 


By FOREST L. SHOEMAKER 


Ohio University, Athens 


Are the 


AND SOCIETY 


BF anes QO. Metsy’s “Where 
Educational Wastelands”’ 
March 3, 


by a competent and respected “educationist” to 


and What 
(SCHOO! 


1956) is a timely and necessary reply 


those critics who have attempted to place almost 
sole responsibility on schools of education for 
the cultural deficiencies of recent school grad- 
Now (Arthur 


Bestor) and professional (Melby) positions have 


uates. that both the academic 


been stated, we can locate the causal factors of 


existing unsatisfactory conditions and then pro 


pose corrective measures, ‘Thus, it may be pos 


sible to transform the “wastelands of education” 


into fertile, productive soil. 
Such action necessitates, as Dean Melby states, 
that “professors of liberal arts and those of educa 


tion stop denouncing each other from a dis 


tance and get to work together kach division 


must have a respect for the other. Moreover, 


their primary concern must be an improved 


program of teacher education, rather than a 


defense of their present work 
Academic professors cannot deny their share 
of responsibility for conditions, 


present espe- 


they teach about five sixths of teach- 


After 27 


with them, I am convinced that then 


cially since 


er-education curriculums years of as 
sociation 
instruction also provides inadequate pre paration 


collab. 


too, have 


for successtul teaching, that they, too, are 


orators in the “crime,” and that they, 
Achilles’ heels 

One of their primary shortcomings, yet, one 
which is prevalent in our area also, is the exten 


While this ap 


I am dubious of 


sive use of the lecture method 


proach has merit on occasion, 


its relative worth to the great mass of under 


graduates. Seemingly, it influences many stu 


dents to regard the teacher as a substitute for 


reading. If they do not learn to read well, they 
are apt to have difficulty teaching their pu vi ls 
to do so 

lecturer who secures the rapt 


It is the rare 


As auditors, they tend 
while 


with varying 


ittention of his students 


to be relaxed. and indifferent they perform 
their stenographic chores degrees 


ve 
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of proficiency. If most lecturers should discover 


how little such approach stimulates desirable 


learning and thinking processes, it would prob 
ably be as shocking to them as in turn they are 
shocked at the inferior results attained from pre 
VIOUS S hooling. 


Kven though the lecture method could be 


defended on an academic basis, it does not pro 
vide adequate preparation for work in public 


schools where teachers have to conduct class 


discussions, arrange panels, plan laboratory 


hold 


community personnel. If 


work, and conversations with school and 


these activities are to 
be performed well, teacher education must in 
clude 4 maximum of practice in analytical read 
ing, the securing, organizing, and presenting of 
materials, and problem-solving 

\ second shortcoming of academic instruction, 
but one which is common also in education 
colleges, is the ovcremphasis on objective tcst. 


As a 


result, students reccive inadequate practice in 


ing to the neglect of essay examinations 


written expression, Undoubtedly this condition 


is partially responsible for the faulty English 


usage so frequently deplored by both schoolmen 


and laity. Moreover, as students will attest, such 


examinations engender inadequate and super 


ficial reading and cramming, practices which do 
not provide for adequat mastery and retention 


of materials. ‘Lo the degree that this type of 


testing has spread into public schools, these 


same deficiencies have tended to appear there 


! 
AlSO) 
Thirdly, too often the primary concern of an 


wademic professor is that his students be 


schooled in his subject, rather than that they 


see it as one of many necessary, interrelated 


yhases of general education. Rigid college and 
| 5 


departmental lines, together with the position 


that a real scholar never deals with areas other 


than his own, militates against the securing of 
a needed outcome of teacher education, naine ly, 


the formulation of such broader and more uni 


versal concept 


While the critics among our academic col 
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leagues are not without sin, I do not agree with 
Dean Melby’s protest against such “neo-saviors 
who have done little 


of American education” 


except to criticize. ‘They have the right, even 
the duty, to disapprove of important deficiencies 
found, just as a Jayman does concerning mistakes 
made by his physician. Moreover, they have 
focused attention on problems which do exist 
and do demand serious consideration. It is the 


function of “educationists” to listen to all criti 


cisms, to evaluate them, and then to act in ac. 
cordance with the findings. 

Certain reforms are needed also in our phase 
of the program. First and foremost is the need 
for a curriculum which has a central core of 
subject matter that will be acceptable to schol 
arly men. This core should provide perspective 
concerning, and be rich in, materials pertaining 
to the theories and practices of education. 

Competent instruction in and thorough. study 
of the history of education, the educational 
classics, and comparative education, with thei 
philosophical implications, seem to meet best 
Yet, 
since about 1920, either has disappeared or di 
Meanwhile, 


courses in methodology and classroom manage 


these requirements it is this area which, 


minished greatly as a requirement. 


ment have increased. If a course in philosophy 
of education is included, too frequently the 
emphasis seems to be on the winning of disciples 
for a given school of thought rather than the 
aiding of students to build their own philoso 
phies, 
Such a 
the 


core would enable students to trace 


evolution of education in a great variety 


of cultures and thereby to become conscious 
of the constant interplay of school and society, 
together with the resulting changes in philoso 
phies of education, objectives, curriculums, and 
methods of teaching. 

Thus, they would be provided with the mate 
rials needed for independent and creative en 
the and 


They 


would have the perspective to be wary of any 


deavor and for continual evaluation 


reconstruction of the educational system. 


one best approach, such as “the child-centered 


school” or “core curriculum.’ Consequently, 
they would be apt to regard any such proposals 
as a possible rather than as the way, to be used 
when time and circumstance seem appropriate. 
Such an approach would give depth, balance, 


stability, unity, and dignity to education curric. 
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ulums. These qualities are necessary if exces- 
sive swings of the pedagogical pendulum are to 
be avoided and if professional education is to 
gain recognition as a respected area of instruc 
tion. 

It is true that history of education has been 
listed often by teachers as the most impractical 
‘The 
emphasis on techniques has tended to ovet 
the 


subject included in their preparation. 
shadow that on content and insight. ‘To 
degree that this has happened disproportionately, 
teachers have been trained rather than educated. 
Consequently, they tend to be more skilled in 
the how-to-do than in the what and why and, 
thus, to become robot-like in their approaches 
\ democracy requires that training be sub 
ordinate to education. 

Secondly, we professional educators seem to 
have erred also in our teachings concerning the 
nature of the educative process. A serious mis 
take, 
able respect among well-educated people, is our 


child 


de-emphasis on subject matter. 


one which has caused us to lose consider 


overemphasis on the and the resulting 


Lhis is evidenced 
by the almost unqualified stress [reque ntly placed 
interest, felt-needs, and 


on freedom, attitudes, 


thinking 


While these qualities need to be developed, 


they can be realized best if a competent, 
scholarly teacher has her pupils busily engaged 
in learning, evaluating, and utilizing important 
segments of the cultural heritage. I have visited 
subject-centered classes where, under skilled in 
struction, both content and child were receiving 
On hand, | 


observed child-centered classes where, under in- 


due consideration. the other have 
compete nt mstruction, the most conspi uous outl- 
comes were license, idleness, disrespect, and ran 
The teacher and subject matter 


Then 


dom thinking 
are vital in the learning process respec 


tive roles dare not be minimized 

A third weakness is the low regard with which 
mental discipline is held customarily. I disagree 
with Dean Melby when he rejects the assumption 


that “the schools ought primarily to train the 


mind” and defends his position by saying “that 
What the 


The training of 


is exactly what German schools did.’ 
Germans did is not definitive. 
the mind and democratic education are not 
necessarily incompatible, 

lraining seems to be essential if fundamentals 


are to be mastered and used with facility. There- 
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fore, the vital question is not “Should minds be 
and 
There 


education 


trained?” but, “How, toward what ends, 


to what degree shall they be trained?” 


is an ever-present danger that “an 


which primarily trains the rind too often be 


comes one that trains only the mind.” However, 
harmonious 


Greeks 


that need not be the outcome, as the 


education program of the Athenian 


demonstrated They were both educated and 


trained. 

I appreciate the disciplinary benefits derived 
from the study of Latin, especially the conscious 
ness of language as an intricate and necessary 
tool, both in the education of an individual and 


I do re 


however, that I dropped the subject after three 


in the advancement of civilization eret, 
years’ study only to pursue German for one year 
and French for two. Thus, potential disciplinary 
and cultural benefits were realized inadequately 
as I proceeded to drill on the mechanics of new 
languages. 


I his 


periods is too prevalent in American education. 


practice of studying subjects for brief 


It results in an overemphasis on isolated and 


poorly mastered skills and most of which 


lack 


} 
be forgotten soon 


and utility and, hence, will 


Moreove i, 


sporadic efforts are not conducive to the secur 


will meaning 


suc h random and 


ing of disciplinary benefits. 


Unfortunately, thie contemporary tendency to 


depreciate the amount and benefits of training 
has resulted also in lessened emphasis on the 


transfer of education. The tact that psye hologists 


have found the amount of automatic transfer 


to be slight does not deny the existence’ of trans 


fer. It is the automatic, not the transfer, which 


has been disproven This finding suggests that 
| 


transfer can be secured, provided conscious ef 


forts are intelligently directed toward that end 


degree 


ad hor 


Kducators should realize that, to the 


transfer is impossible, education must be 


Certain conditions seem conducive for trans 


fer Ihe educative materials and procedures 


must be adapted to the degre ind kind of intel 


ligence of the students. For instance, apparently 


those able to master abstract and general mat 


rials secure transfer benefits from studying such 


academic areas as the foreign languages, algebra, 


geometry, physics, and chemistry. It seems, how 


ever, that students with less intelligence will 


‘ : 
benefit more from such concrete and practical 
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subjects as vernacular languages and literature, 
Nu- 
merous occasions should be provided for the ap- 
field 


mathematics teacher 


general mathematics, and general science 


plication of findings ma in one to other 


hus was dor by ihe 
said We 


studying the nature 


ica 


who have now spent four months 


ol prool Lhe assignment 


for tomorrow is to evaluate the major statements 


in the Declaration of Independence.” 


Seemingly, transfer is facilitated if a subject 


is studied for a considerable period of time and 
if there is sequence and progression in the mat 


rials. Subjects which are of general application, 


such as language, number, and form, provide 


better materials and more opportunities fot 


transfer than do those which are more limited 


and specify such as the practical arts 


\ fourth and final criticism of contemporary 


educational theory and practice is that it has 


not provided a satisfactory defense of and plan 
for homogeneous Failure to do this 


makes 


particularly on the secondary 


grouping 
competent instruction almost impossible, 
leyel 


“How can 


Frequently, 
work be 
adapted to individual students in classes of 35 


1.Q.’s range 


our student teachers ask 


where the from 70 to 140 “How 


both the intelligent and the 


And, “How 


enforced?” 


can the interest of 
dull be 


standards be 


sustained in identical tests 


can established and 


Possibly the genius teacher can approximate 


these ends, especially if he teaches small classes 
alth of supplementary 


teacher-ceducation 


and 1s provided with a we 


materials. lLlowever, institu 


tions should recognize that there are lew genius 
teachers and few schools with adequate facilities 
and supplies, 


I hold 


seek micans by 


Melby 


which 


with Dean that society should 


more |students| can be 
school and remain there tor 
But 


makes it urgent that 


ke pt Ith | S€¢ ondary 


miore years than now uch a proposal 


merely instruction be more 


effective than that particularly 


will help 


15 capable 


now provided 


if the id in education which 


child 


of becoming” | 


every hecome ill that he 


to be realized 


Educator hould recognize that a con iderable 


percentage of high-school students ive allere. 


to the abstract and difficult subsect matter which 


other students need and can master with bene 


fit and appreciation It seems as unwise and as 
inhuman to keep such dissimilar pupils together 


as it would be to practice heterogeneous group 
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ing im varsity football. Perhaps the only real 


difference is that in one the resulting ineffective 
ness and injurious effects would be seen and 
opposed, while in the other damages which may 
be comparable are not realized, Consequently, 
the practice of heterogeneity in classrooms is 
accepted and even demanded, 


that, to the greatest degree possible, 


I believe 
ill who possess the requisite intellectual abilities 
should be classified together and pursue a fairly 
rigid program composed primarily of academic 
Such 


possible 


subjects classification should be on the 


broadest basis, including intelligence 


and diagnostic test scores, past school records, 


consultation with the 


| he 


teachers’ estimates, and 


students concerned remaining pupils 


REPORT 


should be advised to pursue more concret and 
practical programs which are adapted to thei 
needs, and interests. who are 


abilities Pupils 


unable to do satisfactory work in the academic 
program should be transferred to one which is 
Some 


necessary if adequate standards of work are to 


more appropriate such practice seems 
be established and enforced, pupils’ interests 
are to be motivated, and potentials of leadership 
are to be discovered and developed 


Lhe 


structed if mass education is not to degenerate 


American school system must be recon- 


into mass mediocrity. Necessary reforms will be 
effected to the degree that personal and profes 
sional invectives give way to dispassionate loca- 


tion and correction of existing shortcomings 


‘ducational Observations from India 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES' 


U. S. A. Technical Cooperation Mission to India 


I ARRIVED in) New Delhi, India, December 2, 
1954, to serve for approximately a year and a 
half as 
Education of the Government of 
G.O.L.) 


of my qualifications for this assignment weighed 


kducational Adviser to the Ministry ol 


India (usually 
referred to as the The grave limitation 
heavily 

[his sojourn in 


markable 


will be 


Upon im They loom even larger how 


India has been a truly re 


experience for which I am and ever 


most grateful. Professionally, it has been 


highly educative, challenging, and satislying 


Personally, this stay in India has been eye-open 
thrilling. 1 


treatment 


enjoyed 


both ofh 


ing, pleasant, and have 


courteous and considerate 


cially and privately in urban and rural areas 
I have met with hundreds of professional edu 


cators, including teachers, headimasters, directors 
f education (state superintendents of schools 


India, 


state ce partments of education, members of fae 


of which there are 28 in inspectors in 


ulties of teacher training colleges, facultics of 


colleges of education in universities, all of the 


Ministry of 


1950 


baluu bFducation, Gov 
ment of India 1 April 


of Education, Unis of Wi 


former dean, Sche 
from 


1956 


consin, Oo CAVE 


iniversity as prof of education until Sept 
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vice-chancellors of the 31 universities, and, last 


but by no means least in ability, consecration 


to duty, and industriousness, the staff of the 


Ministry of Education, Government of India 


New Delhi 


remind me so much of the U.S. A,, 


Dhese protessional colleagues, who 
represent dl 
range of background, educationally and 


They 


Importance ol 


wice 


socially reflect high recognition of the 


social education in this young 


and largest democracy, keen and objective in 


sight into the problems - which beset education 


and educators, and an inspiring and staunch d 


termination towards the realization of the goal 


of an effective, balanced program of universal 


educational opportunity for all, in’ terms of 


ability and desire. 


I have attended professional meetings of all 


the various groups of workers previously men 


15 elementary schools, 2 


tioned, | Visite L sore 


secondary schools, 1&8 teacher training college 


five engineering and agricultural colleges, 15 


state departments of public instruction, and 1] 
Moreover, | 


othcers 


universities attended a conference 


educational who are serving with 


oA 
held in Manila, Philippines 


(International Cooperation Administra 


tion and the an 
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World 


I caching 


nual session of the Contederation ol 


Organizations olf the Prolessions in 


lurkey. 


Educational conventions, workshops, institutes, 


Istanbul, 


conferences, seminars, and committees have 


commanded no small portion of my time kor 


some years these professional mectings have 


been and are regularly scheduled activities of the 


lead 


educators in India. Both state and national 


ership is evident in the planning and the hold 


ing of such meetings, during which were dis 


cussed curriculum revision in’ the secondary 


schools, in service training of teachers, the train 


ing of school administrato ruidar audio 


visual materials, general education in univet 


sities, annual reports of state departments to 


the Ministry of Education, and comparative 


education. I served on the teaching stalf otf a 
which 


lay Mahal 


administration 


seminar on education Was 


held in 


reporting on the 


compal itive 
Agra under the shadow of the 
financing and 


the | S. A 


educational 


of education in 

Insight into the situation in India 
demands an appreciation of the magnitude of 
the problems involved. The population of India 


is about 370,000,000—about one seventh of the 
about 75,000 
through 14 
17 includes an ad 


000 000 


earth’s total population. There ave 


000 children in the age group six 
Lhe age 


20,000,000 


years, proup 


ditional \pproximately 


more teachers are needed in) the clementary 
additional hall-million tor 
When it is} 
India 


ditional major factor of complexity is 


schools and about an 


the secondary schools ilized that 


there are some 558.000 villaves in 


Of parallel, if not greater, importance is an 


awareness of and sensitivity to the educational 


background of the nation remem 


bered that national indep 


| 


India only in 1947 and 


stitution was adopt 


Veal preceding thre 


independent demuc 


development ol 


Only a 


prograin 


of the popul ition 


pr inde pe nce rice d 1\ 


or functions of hieh sel 


versities were limited, with 


having been pointed particularly tor q 


for ippomtment to the federal publi 


| 


Despite the inadequate d 
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tary and secondary school programs during the 


period 1800-1947, several unisrsities of distin 


maimtamed 


tion were established and 

(As in the 
sponsibility of th 
The 
of Education in the Central Gov 


India 


struction is 


nited States, education ts the re 


respective Ss states ol Incia 


legal relationship between the Mbuinustry 


roment ol 


and the tat department ol public in 


idvisory rather than jurisdictional 


Nonetheless, by means oO nspired le id rship 


the Ministry of Education has exerted profound 


influence throughout the nation during recent 


years. Educational policies are formulated by 


t Central Advisory Board composed ol the mun 


iters ol education ol state wernment 


sentatives of special interest and thy 


Board vice-chance 


University 

VCTSILICS 
Po the 

tional and politi il lea 


ke en 


the dire 


both the educa 


honor ind cre« ol 
ol Inclia, t! re is i 
consciousness and constant awareness ol 


marked 


vy ol the « 


! 
crane it 


Du 


need of y and 


the educational opportunt Ener 


ing 1947-1953, there have been veral important 


reports, some ol which have been prepared by 


gular afl members of the Munistry ol 


while 


appoi ted 


the rr 


bdlucation others have been produced hy 


COTHTNISSIO Cine 


specially 


of the most mportal ( pecial reports 


vation of econadary 


high 
school 
lithe 


coll ut 


pertains . thy reo 


Conve be adde thie 


educ ation 


chools, resulting in 


extending through what is termed the rack 


nited State Phe undergraduats 


in the lt 


duced from four to. three 


program will be 3 
“ATS 


\ most 


program, soctologicall ina 


| CCOMUATY 


igniticant cha inn the 
woliticalls i ell 


is educationall tablish the 


multipurpose | hool VeSLIVE 
i rele 


report pmiittee 


the | 1 th 9th centus on th 


hick t f I hy chool 


’ chanee I nt f e prepa 
tutions to the 
toda. 
Impre 
| vement 


tion il Pprovramn 


the figures 1 p 


H. kK 





Some of the major activities which have been 


carried on during the last eight years, or ar 


now in process, are: the improvement and con 


version of elementary schools; the reorganiza 


tion of secondary schools; an in-service training 
program for the headmasters of high schools 


the establishment of an extension {or 


secondary school teachers, to involve 54 


program 
teacher 


training colleges (all of which are postgraduate) 


a program of research and production of text 


books; the improvement of records and reports 


the instruction 


in state departments of public 


and, therefore, the Ministry of Education; the 


development of audio-visual materials and thi 
training of teachers in the use of such materials 
thy 


administrators, 


establishment of qualifications fon school 


staffs of the 


including the state 


departments of public instruction; an in service 


training program for these administrators; thy 


revision and improvement of practices pertain 
ing to examinations, especially in colleges and 


universities: the development of programs of 


general education in universities; the establish 


ment of five regional programs of agriculture 


and the expansion ol postgraduat technica] 


education 


kducational problems still thi 


country The 
20%, 


persist in 


literacy rate in 1953 was only 


about but in 1947 the rate was less than 


RESEARCH 


15%, 
ison with other workers. ‘Ihere is an alarming 
shortage of well-prepared teachers. ‘The qualita 
of the all 


levels is by no means uniform, as in the United 


Teachers are sadly underpaid in compar- 


educational program at 


tive aspect 
States. Serious consideration might well be given 
to the desirability of sharply increased activity 
learning in the 


the 


by the institutions of higher 


everyday affairs of life. Furthermore, educa- 


tional program scems to demand wider attention 


and more concerted support from the entire 


citizenship than it now enjoys. 
action, 


skills ol 


peculiarly essential in a democratic society, poses 


Phe development of basic 


serious problems in the educational institutions, 
Ihe 


partie ipa 


just as it does in the pare nt body politic. 
habit and competence ol individual 
tion in the formulation of policy with respect 
to education or state demand serious thought 
and long experience before a high level of adept 


task 


educational 


ness can be enjoyed. ‘The magnitude of the 


of formulating sound and _ feasible 
policy in India might prompt a feeling of des 


pall Instead, there is much evidence of a 


spirit of intelligent resoluteness and inspired 


determination to provide educational opportun 
all of 


abundantly 


ity that will make it possible for India 


to learn and to live more 


Kdueational Leaders and Criticisms 


of Publie Schools 


By FRANKLIN K. PATTERSON 


School of Education, 


yy 
HERE HAS BEEN little objective study of the 


opinions held by American educational leaders 


criticism and its causes 


ol 


concerning school 


Whil 


is not 


study our own opinions 


likely take, it is 


to soundness of judgment 


rational 


the first road we Lo 


an essential avenue 


and action 


In a venture in that direction,’ the writer 


For a fuller report, see F, K, Patterson, “Criticism of 


Public Schools Viewed by Educational 
published Ph.D. thesis, Cl 


Leaders un 


iremont Graduate School, 19 


180 


New York University 


studied opinions held by a sample of educational 
leaders concerning school criticisms advanced by 
local and national organizations 


His 


educational 


t number of 


luring 1948-52 aims were to determine 


whether leaders tended to agree in 


their opinions about such criticisms and their 


causes and to see whether there were any sta 


tistically significant differences of opinion about 
of 
educational leadership, each of which has a dis 


‘| he S¢ 


criticisms and causes among four segments 


tinctive role and status. four segments 
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included trustees with lay leadership functions, 
administrators with managerial functions, super 
visors and curriculum specialists with instru¢ 
tional lmnprovement functions, and colle ut pro 
fessors with responsibility for preparing school 
turned out, all four 


administrators. As things 


groups tended towards agreement of opinion 


about criticisms and their causes. But a number 


of consistent, significant, and provocative ditter 
ences ot opinion emerge d when the tow groups 
were compared with each other 


communities where local 


h id 


visited 


1948.52 


The write 
advanced criti 
I hese 
summarized, as ere 


National 


Education, the Friends ol 


organizations in 


cisms of the public schools Criticisms 


were gathered and thos 


of such national organizations as thi 


Council for American 


the Public Schools, and other groups 


On this basis, he tionnall 


with the following 14 pal iphrased Criticisms 


developed al que 


l. “Too many ind frill ind not enough 


fads 
phasis on fundamentals such as the 3 R’s 


2 “Grading standards have been lowered and there 


is too little required learning: children are promoted 


whether they can do the work or not 


) There is too much stre on ‘cooperation 


‘the group’ at the expense of individual initiati 
and competition,’ 

} loday 
pared in terms of 


skills 


simple 


youngstel ire being inadequatels 


factual information and necess 


such as reading spelling penm 


arithmets 


) Ihere is insuflicient emphasis on lt 


ind the Constitution 


6 Emphasizing intercultural education 


schools creates differences and arouses prejudice 


does more harm than 


muct teachin 


Nations and UNESCO 


] too 
United 


8 l< thooks ind other I if present ub 


versive material are u 


gy Content and method 


dominated 
10 I here 


ubrects 


by ‘progressive 


j too littl 


1] Current education 


discipline lack of re pect 


ind defiant attitudes on tl 


12 Public schools are 


costing more thar 


13 Current ‘pragmatu re t rik 


I 


education result moral 


precept and pl 
is other weakne 


Progressive 
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veal a subversive design by modern educators to 


collectivize or socialize American youth 


Under each criticism a respondent was asked 
to indicate his opinion with regard to the follow 


ing items 


The valulity of the criticism in his own district o1 


locality Validit 


Ihe validity of the criticism tor \merican publi 


education generally National Validity 


had heard the criticism in bh 


Whether he 


trict or localit Curren 


Whether he felt the 


upported only by a lew, or me 


criticism \ 


own district or localits Support 
I 


critics 


Whether he believed the 


| 


I ciec Teasing 


StaAVInY Line ithe ol 


Vitality 


Whether he believed it wa 


local school program 


believed itt 


or undesirable 


In addition, the questionnaire presented the 
sugvested “cause ol publi school 


asked 


thought 


following 12 


criticism and respondents to indicate 


which they most important 


burden of t public 
icting iinist rT f | ind ¢ 


PAnICE | j teh cote crnmental 


y Property wwners’ and t payvel i miations are 


upporting Campaigns of criticism in ¢ rder to justify 


reduced financia upport of education 


oul 
1. Publs 
i dequ it¢ 
ina 


PPOOITL TrLere 


PpCceatiiiit 


Publis 


a) tiito 


concern 





Il. Overcrowding, emergency teachers and lack of 


money have caused a real lowering of educational 


standards as critic point out 


12, Some of the present criticism stems from pub 


lic reaction to evidences of subversion in public 


education 


I his questionnaire was mailed to samples of 


the 1952 membership of the American Associa 


tion of School Administrators, the Association 
lor Supervision and Curriculum Development 
kduca 
Administration, and to the roster of the 
National School 


Out of 2,523 questionnaires mailed 


the National Conference of Professors of 
tional 
1952 convention of the Board 
\ssociation 
1,072 usable returns were received, constituting 
a 42% 


respondents, enlargement of the response by fol 


response, Since anonymity was provided 
low-up was not possible, Opinions of re spondent 
were tabulated and analyzed in percentage pro 
portions for the undifferentiated group of 1,072 
returns, as well as for each of the four component 
(administrators 
Chi 


concerning the 14 


samples supervisors, prolessors 


and trustees) quare analysis of differences 


ol response criticisms amon 


these four samples was accomplished to detet 


mine statistical significance. The ¢ test for signifi 


cance of difference was utilized to analyze dil 


lerences of proportions of response ol the fou 


In both 


amone the fou 


groups in terms of “causes” of criticism 


statistical analyses, difference 
ré spondent groups were established at the .05 


and .O1 levels of significance 


Ihe following are findings concerning 
OPINIONS of the total undifferentiated ryroup 
regard to the 


1. These 


validity of all 


14 paraphrase d criticisms 


educational leaders tended to deny the 


criticisms of public education para 


phrased imsothee questionnaire 


) 


tended to deny least, in terms of 


Re pondent 
American education generally 
: | ind 10 


iy local districts and 
validity of criticisms | relating to 


j 
ol learve 


terms of their local district they tended to 


the validit ol riticism j and & 


ibout the teachi ol patriotism 


educational leaders tended to deny most the 


American public education as a whole, these 
valicit 
of criticism 12 abou ost 
} I hese 
en he 


educator felt that criticism 


criticasms 3 and tt in 


a ol 


id in thei local districts more than 


| 


i} and spiritual teaching, critici 


riotism and citizen hip ma 


motve philosophy are 


idership 


These educational leaders tended to believe 


of the type 


paraphrased in tl question 


wer upported by very lew or ersons in 


chool districts 


/ I he \ 


criticisms were static or decreasing in vitality 


tended to believe that, locally, all of these 


criticisms were failing to cause changes in local school 


. Lhese educators tended to the opinion that such 


minority of respondents who expressed 


opinions as to the desirability of changes resulting 


from criticisms, more believed such change were 


ade rable than undesirable 


With 


ugvested by the 


regard to the 12 “causes” of criticism 


questionnaire, the total undil 


lerentiated group ol respondents 


1. Most frequently chose as important the “cause 


hich asserted that public relations technique on 


lack 


from 


part ol schools “were ina lequat or wholly 


and that much criticism, theretore, came 


re lack ol proper information 


lended to accept Cause which ti external 


chool situation (causes 4, 7, 10 and to 


that might imply weakness or fault 


public chool tu ¢ 


\Il respondent groups tended to deny th 


validity, currency, support, vitality, and powel 


ol thy paraphrased criticisms. But, within this 


neral agreement, certain very imteresting, sta 


diff 


heid by trustees 


tistically significant and = consistent rences 


cmorged icn the opinions 


iiministrato sUpPerVIsol and prolessors ibout 


the 14 criticisms were compared 


wert ssenificanth inal consistently 


national validity of these criti 


administrator ind 


oO accept the 
in were idimuinistrator 
uficantly and nsistenthy 
re upervisol aie ecu Wional 


idiministration 


) 


Trustee v ilso readier to ccept thre local 


idministrator ma 


were readier to do so than were 


ralidity ot criticisms than were 


idmuinistrator super 
ors o1 prole sors 
of educational 
roup 
them locality 
had heard 


thes criticis 


readier 


rd’ criticisms as hay 


were i ) 
CTILICistns 


level 


local 
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group to regard criticisms as having the power to 


cause changes in local school programs 


Professors were less ready than any other group 


to regard changes resulting from criticisms in then 


localities aS bein desirable 


When the 


samples concerning ~s iuses”’ ol 


opinions ol the four respondent 


crilicisin were 


compared and analyzed statistically, the writer 


found that trustees were readie1 than other 


groups to ascribe importance to “causes that 


said criticism resulted from actual shortcomings 


or internal conditions of the instructional pro 


vram ol public schools, that administrators were 


next readiest to do so, and that supervisors were 


least ready to accept iuses” which attributed 


criticism to inadequacy or results of instruction 


, 
Phe data of contrasts and comparisons among 


four respondent groups raise some questions 


| 


lo speculation ind further studs 


were trustees 


Why 
nationalls 


Why were 


to regard criticisms ; valid 1 I é ind 


and loc: 

super ind protessor 

national 
levels? 

idmunistra 


the mcaniny h t 


ticism were 


nificantly lea 


ippor 


ind nationals 
iv that criticisms | A! ne 
ind power im their own district 


Why 


CTIticisms 


were professor who discounted th ulidil 


| nationalls 


locally ind nificantly 


readies lo that 


support ind 


Whi 


ina ivnificantl il ) ina 


were consistent 


upel 


to ascribe importance criticism 


that were 


It seems likely tl 


| { 
ty pu ti ol person 


hour 


sponsibilitie found in tl 


had 


that 


groups ome reflection in the pattern 


Opinion hibited. Such 


would sual } 


OPO il 


tion is functionall tive, that 


ceived is a function ition and culture 


in the This proposition holds that 1 


perceive) 


perception oODpy 


cCryve ye immediate 
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individual,” and which are meaningtul in terms 


of his beliets, social ideals, morals, and cultural 
frames ol relerence 


lt may be, for example, that trustees were read 


iest ol flour groups to regard criticisms as 


having local and national validity because olf 


! 
i 


their lay reiationship to t 


ics hools In prine iple 


trustees are responsible and responsive to thy 


total community and might be expected to reg 


ister misgivings about the schools if misgivings 


existed among their constituents. li tact, trus 


tees have a kind of stake in the publi schools 


which differs trom that held by prot ssional ed 


ucators. It is reasonable to assume that the na 


] 


ture of egoinvolvement in school atlas lor a 


lay trustee is different trom that ol a protessional 
whose traming ind daily bread 
ith the work 


act 1s 


educatol caTCcer, 


tl tied up ol publi education 


Lay and protessional |e come it school 


affairs from different bases ol prey ition and 


might be expr to rave 


What 
cditter 


orientation and 


differences in perspective md .sainron 


ever their cause, however, the ‘ want 


ences which between 


ippe il¢ al 


protessional educators strongiy u i need 


fol improved communication between the two 
groups 


I hie 


managerial, executive 


motivations and 3 administrator 
in then responsibility 


permitted them relative re vclinye 


questionnaire that criticisms were 


relative unreadiness to admit that 


had currence support Vitalits 
uch an acon 


Phi 


have thy 


ry clistrict where 


item on relat 


luctance of administrators may 


ternative explanation uch critics 


been 
VASA 


lati 


tually Was have 


chool districts of 


mniorm 


than 





ACCESS LO publi sentiment about the schools o1 


become more able to admit the existence of 


criticism 
Prot 


educational style . 


sors, a8 innovators and theoreticians of 


may have been predisposed by 
their own commitments to reject the validity of 
these criticisms and to deny the desirability of 
resultant changes. Yet, the relative detachment of 
professors, coupled with opportunities for ac 
quaintance with current conditions, may account 
significantly greatest readiness to re 


for thei 


gard these criticisms as having currency, sup 
port, and vitality in their own localities, On the 
other hand, supervisors, deeply involved in ae 
tual programs of instruction, might be expected 
to respond as they did with relative unreadin« 


to accept the validity of either criticisms o7 


causes” that reflect negatively on instruction 
and curriculum. 

The consistency of differences among these 
four groups, the demarcation of trustees’ from 
professional educators, the demarcation of ad 
ministrators trom Super VISOTS and prolessors may 


They 


reveal a valuable sell-correcting system of checks 


be understood and explained. may even 


and balances among the several segments of 


educational leadership, with more-or-less conser 


vative trustees and administrators countered by 


more-or-less liberal supervisors and professors 


Contrarily, these differences may” be symptoms 


of a division and fragmentation among educa 


tional leaders which can ill be afforded in a time 


when easy interaction and mutual insight 


among those charged with school leadership aré 


prime me CESSIties 


CORRESPONDENC 


Organizational Pressure and the 
Publie 


Oacanizen PRESSURE GROUPS are most active in 
trying the This 


may take the form of contests sponsored by an 


to influence schools. influence 
Organization to keep its name and desires belore 
the public. The contests are of various types but 
generally involve public speaking, essay writing, 
or poste! designing. The Lions Clubs, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Wom 
en's Christian ‘Temperance Union are but a few 
of the many sponsoring groups seeking to influ 
ence the schools: by means of contests. ‘Teachers 
are expected to spend considerable time in coach 
ing a few students for these speaking or writing 
competitions, Objection is raised to this type of 
activity because it takes so much time from the 
regularly scheduled work of the school. Consid 
ering this almost universal objection, then, would 
justified in using the materials 


the schools be 


furnished by some groups and at the same time 


denying the use of the schools to other organ 
izations? Past and present experience leads us to 
conclude that we will be able to deny use of the 
schools to certain groups and still maintain our 
American democracy. 


Pressure from outside groups also manifests it 


184 


Schools 


elf in the schools and colleges through the sery 


ices Ol many private enterprises These services 


make available to the schools materials which 


may be incorporated in the curriculum and used 
independently for class study or which may 
upplement materials that are already available 
in the classroom. 


to the teacher 


How do the aids presented by private interests 
to the teacher fit into the particular program of 
the 


0 as to provide better understanding and greate) 


school? How can such materials be handled 


knowledge olf pressure groups by the children? 
material apparently becomes al 
the 


Use of the 


ethical consideration and must be left to 


individual concerned. That same individual may 


administer the use of the material for a sinek 


school or for a school system. 


All 


biased, 


social and stated 


I he S¢ 


are, rather, predispositions to act 


writings opinions are 


attitudes are not evil things but 
It is our duty 
is educators to direct the attitudes or change 
them as we see fit to conform to the philosophy 
ol education that we have established. 


\ll people should be associated with an organ 
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ized pressure group of some kind. All pressure 
groups should be democratic in organization and 
representation. Mass organizations should be en 
couraged to work with the schools and othe 


groups to attain the greatest good for the great 


EVENTS 


est number. We as educators must direct the 


development of attitudes which are in sympathy 
with our democratic ideals. 

J. Russeut 
(Calif.) State College 


Morris 
Chi 0 


The Mission of the University 


I, HIS ADDRESS On Sept. 26 to the treshmen, Di 
Novice G. Fawcett, newly appointed president 
of the Ohio State University, ¢ mphasized that the 
all missions” of his 


most basic of 


institution 
was not only to prepaie the students for worthy 
them to 


kew 


that ciuzenship is a highly important objective 


citizenship, but also to inspire clVvk 


leadership in later adult life will deny 


olf education. ‘The crucial role of citizenship in 


well 


and foreign students of education 


American school systems is recognized by 


both native 
It the 


ire laying so much emphasis on citizenship, then 


elementary and the secondary schools 


it is difficult to appreciate why this should con 


tinue to be the missions’ of 


State Uni 


most basic of all 


a university. Granted that the Ohio 


versity IS a publicly financed institution and 


therelore, be to the 


Yet, it 


the world and it should share the basic 


should, responsive public 


welfare is also one of many universities 


all Oovel 


mission of such higher schools of learning—the 


transmission and interpretation of the knowledge 


ol the past and the discovery of new lore. Of 


course, the Ohio State University is performing 
these intellectual tasks and it has produced many 
distinguished scholars. throughout its history 
However, it is curious that the new president of 
COTISCIOUS ol 


this university should be, first of all 


the citizenship objective, rather than that of 


scholarship 

The 
especially fitted to further knowledge 
desirable 


facets of the educated person are 


university has several aims, but it is 


Character 


citizenship, and other and necessary 


part of the proc 


ess of education within the university: they are 


not its special province. The other institutions of 


also charged with the functions of 


The 
but it should expend its greatest energies on the 
lear task 


society are 


making men university should do its share 


making of educated and ned men, a 
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that it can do better than othe 


Higher 


courage civic consciousness and political partici 


iny agency, 


education of the propel sort will en 


pation without making them the core ol the work 


of the university. Not to stress the peculiar power 


olf the university in the advancement ol |e arming 
is likely to lead to a deepening ol the non-in 
inti-intellectual forces which have 


W.W.B 


tellectual and 


been rising to the surface in recent years 


HONORS PROGRAM IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Lit CRITICAL CHALLENGE of preventing the su 


perion student from being lost in the shuffle of 


the large university increasing cnrollment ts 


being met by the political sClence department 


(Berkeley) 


a new honors program that enables lop students 


at the University of Calthornia with 


to work with thei prolessors outside of regular 
I his C) 


is designed to provide the 


courses introduced 


fall, 


ol a small liberal arts 


<perimne ntal program 


this advantage 5 


college without sacrificing 


the special resources that distinguish a mayor 


State university 


Starting with the junior year, students with a 


B+ averave or better may undertake a special 


group program of reading, discussion, writing 


and research that will supplement as well as re 


late to their regular mayor studies. Twelve units 


of credit are given for the four semesters of this 


work, which ts supe rvised by two prolessors who 


devote a third of then icademic duties to the 


pro rain 


[he junior-year program will emphasize read 


ing discussion, and particularly writing in con 


nection with a series of books relating to a cen 


the choice of which is determined 


the 


the first 


tral theme 


largely by tudent’s interests. In the senior 


veal emester will be taken up with a 


research project either on an individual or group 
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basis that may include field research and inte 
views and library research, and probably a com 
bination of both, Professors from other disci 
plines may be called in to help set up the re- 
search project. The final semester will attempt 
to relate the material in the honors program to 
that of the regular curriculum 

About five per cent, or 15 of the $00 students 
enrolled in the political science de partment, are 
taking the honors program. By next year, how- 
ever, with both the junior- and senior-year pro. 
grams in effect, the number will double, com 
prising the upper 10% of the students in the de 
partment. Each team of two professors will carry 
through the program for two years, in rotating 
eventually the entire political 

Victor 
Jones, professor of political science, and Leslie G 
McConnell, J1 
of the project 

Prof 


gram 1s 


fashion, so that 
science faculty will have participated, 


, assistant professor, are in charge 


Jones emphasized that the honors pro 


not merely a “pgreat books” idea, but 


rather “a program to enable students of superiot 
ability and high motivation to work with a pro. 


him.” An 


the program is that its subject matter be both 


fessor, instead of under essential of 


significant and tough, he said, adding that he 
expected the professors td learn as much as the 


students from this type of joint endeavor 


IMPROVING COLLEGE TEACHING 


FoR THE SECOND consecutive year Carleton Col 


lege olfered an Inter-divisional Seminar for thi 


teaching 
The 


Seminar was presented with the assistance of a 


improvement of college among the 


young instructors at the college In-service 


from the 


grant Fund for the Advancement ol 
kducation 

In preparation for the summer seminar, the 
group of cight faculty members had met one 
afternoon each week throughout the second 
term to discuss classroom procedures, the psy 
chology of college learning, and the history and 
philosophy of higher education in America. The 
purpose of the seminar was to relate the funda 
mentals of each faculty member's special field 
to those of the other liberal arts disciplines. ‘The 
instructors thereby acquire a better over-all pic 


fields 


them as teachers in a liberal arts college 


benefit to 
At the 


concentrated six 


ture of thes which will be of 


close of college they began a 


weck summer seminar, meeting daily, with each 


186 


participant taking his turn to present an outline, 
and discussion of a course he will teach 


broke 


dividual lecture sessions into three separate units, 


inalVsis 


next year. The participants their in 


spread over the six-week period. Other members 
of the group were given typical class assignments 
by the day’s lecturer, which enabled them to view 
the course being outlined, from both a faculty 
and potential student viewpoint. 

The fields covered varied from introductory 
courses in biology and logic to more advanced 
German and French litera- 


courses such as in 


ture of the 19th century and studies of embryol- 
ogy. The seminar was designed for faculty mem 
bers who had received their Ph.D.’s or had com 


pleted most of the requirements 


IMPROVING LIBRARY RESOURCES 
AND SERVICES 


\ 55,000,000 GRANT from the Ford Foundation 
helped to establish in September the Council on 
Ave 


a nonprofit organi- 


Library Resources, Inc. (1025 Connecticut 
N.W., Washington 6. ty; fc) 
zation to support research and development of 
techniques and mechanisms that will aid in solv- 
ing the acute problems of libraries. Verner W. 
Clapp, chief assistant librarian, Library of Con- 
gress, was named president and executive head 
The council is designed to act as the initiator 
and co-ordinator of developments to improve the 
extent and use of library resources and services, 
rather than as a source of funds for particular 
libraries or for the acquisition and dissemination 
of certain collections. The program of the coun 
cil will aim, principally through grants-in-aid to 
institutions and individuals, to identify the prob- 
lems which now present obstacles to efficient |i- 
brary service and to find methods for overcoming 
these impediments through the development ol 
new procedures and the applications of techno 
According to Mr. ¢ lapp, 
result, to make 
eflectivels 


logical developments 


lt is hoped, as a it possible for li 


braries to perform more than they do 


sCATE h lor educ al 


Such 


now as aids to the prosecution of r 


tional, scientific and business organizations 


improvement might come about In many ways 


through improved availability of library materials 


through analysis of information contained in publica 


tions, through research and development of tech 


niques and mechanisms which make it possible for 


data stored in one location to be used readily at 


di tant points and through conden ition ol library 


ollections, by developing new technological applica 
micro-lacsimile, tele-communications, et 


tions such as 
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Gray, Blanche Jefferson, Grace R 
Marvin J. Taylor 

John Guy Fowlkes, 
versity of Wisconsin 


tions 


tion, Marion 
Ramos, and 
professor of education Uni 
observa- 
this 


program 


educational 
based on his stay in India 
will direct the Wisconsin training 
to improve science in the 
schools and teacher colleges of India 

grant from the Ford Foundation will 

fellowships for Indian educators in the university's 
School of Education. Stanley S. Stahl, Jr., assist 
ant professor of education on the Madison 


appeal in 
issue 

secondary 
The $84,800 


teaching 


establish 20 


campus 
professor Wis 
consin-Milwaukee... At the University of Michigan 
(Ann Arbor) Robert Lado 
Language Institute; Howard S 
of educational administration; 


appointed associate University of 


director English 
Bretsch 


and 48 


pro, essor 
istant pro 
Wes 
and 


Finley (education), Oscar 
ler (mathematics), Irving Singer 
Justin L. Weiss (psychology) 
Raymond W. Blaisdell and Judith 
named director, 
of about 40 
Program, and 
Preschool of the School of Education 
respectively, Harvard University George E, 
Barton and Cliff W. Wing, Jr., appointed directors 


omprehensive 


fessors Carpenter 


(philosophy) 


A. Schoellkopf 
work 
Internship 
and director, 


secondary school apprentice 


teacher trainees in the 
lecturer on education 


Graduate 


of admissions and of a teacher 


training respectively, Tulane University 
(New Orleans, La.) . Sam M. Lambert, ; 
director, NEA’s Research Division, is now 

Robert E. Bell, former district 
Westchester County, N. Y has 
Wilson College 
the elementary teacher-training pre 
gram and lecturer in education 
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convenience of monthly payments coupled with the 
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. . a book of which Macmillan can well be proud.” 


... Professor previewing the manuscript 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
This significant new book focuses attention on the adolescent as 
a person, and on his attempt to understand and accept himself. 
This theme unifies the three major emphases: 
e on objective facts and findings 


on the growing concept of self 


on the relation of adolescence to all stages of devel- 
opment. 


Dr. Jersild’s constant concern for the subjective gives the book 


personal as well as academic impact. 


Spring 1957 





DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 


by LUCILE L. LURRY, Supervisor of the Core Program, 
Board of Education of Prince George’s County, Marlboro, 


Maryland, and ELSIE J. ALBERTY, The Ohio State 


University 











This practical, knowledgeable book covers the philosophical and 
psychological basis of the core program, while emphasizing its 
structure, specific purposes, and techniques. Numerous examples 
from the classroom indicate how the core program can develop 
successfully with the cooperation of administrator, teacher and 


pupil. 








Spring 1957 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH—Third Edition 


by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 


This practical guide for art teachers is now applicable to second 





ary as well as elementary schools. New chapters in this third 
edition include: Grading the Child’s Product, the Meaning of 
Discipline in the Classroom, Coloring and Workbooks and Art 
Education, Adolescent Art, the Gifted Child, and Therapeutic 
Aspects of Art Education. 


Spring 1957 
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